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factors or-if they were purely specific and discrete. They employed Thurstone's method
on twenty-eight widely scattered items about the husbands' premarital background
with the hope of discovering if certain general groupings of items might not be found
which would serve to summarize and generalize the major factors making for success
or failure in matrimony. They found four such clusters: (i) having to do with eco-
nomic role; (2) having to do with social status and social participation; (3) revealing
the place of cultural training, especially of the moral-religious sort; and (4) indicating
the impress of early family conditioning, that is, the more strictly psychogenetic
influences.
It must not be imagined that correlational methods, either of the more
simple sort or of the complicated kind like factorial analysis, are a sub-
stitute either for more complete experiment or for careful analytic life-
history investigations. Yet they are highly valuable and have served to
expose the significance of a variety of influences which play upon personal
and social conduct.
Statistical analysis of attributes. We have already noted that attributes
cannot be measured but must be dealt with in terms of counting instead.
Yet there are a number of convenient methods of revealing certain ap-
proximate associations or relationships between two or more sets of
attributes. It would take us far afield to discuss these in any detail as to
methods of computation, but we may make note of some of therrr in
more or less common use.
(1)  The paired-comparison technique consists in matching each item in a series
of attributes with every other item with a view to constructing a scale or hierarchy
of preferences among these attributes. Coutu's study  (1936)  of preferences for
certain professions used this method, and from his matchings he was able to com-
pare the preferences of individuals in certain preprofessional groups for a series of
twenty occupations. (On various uses of this method see Guilford, 1936.)
(2)  The Chi-square test (^2) does not measure any degree of relationship but
does provide an index as to whether an empirically discovered association of attributes
is significant or not 'in terms of probability. That is, it reveals the difference between
the observed and the theoretical frequency and aids in determining whether devia-
tions in a contingency table or the variations of an observed from a theoretical fre-
quency distribution could have been produced by chance alone. Like the critical
ratio, it is a test of statistical significance of empirical and theoretical differences.
Often such a rough measure of association of attributes is more revealing than items
of behavior or inner life broken up into specific variables and submitted, to the Pear-
sonian product-moment formula. Thus Dudycha (1936) in his study of punctuality of
a large sample of students got very different results from the use of the Pearsonian
product-moment method and the use of the Chi-square technique. In order to use the
former he measured punctuality to classes, meals, and entertainment in terms, of small
fractions of time that students were early or tardy. The correlation coefficients were
nearly all low and meaningless. Yet, when he combined his units into very broad
categories, such as tendency to be early, punctual, or tardy (ignoring the amounts of